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HEARD IN THE GATES 


RINCIPAL WILLIAM ROBINSON of Overdale College, 
Psimingtan, England, was one of the original contributing 

staff of THe SHANE QUARTERLY since the magazine was founded. 
He has contributed frequent articles since that time and sends us an 
illuminating interpretation of the first meeting of the World Council 
of Churches at Amsterdam in August, 1948. Principal Robinson, as 
his article indicates, occupied an important place in the deliberations 
of the Council and is therefore in a position to appraise its proceedings 
upon the basis of first-hand knowledge. 


Hampton ADAMS is minister of the Union Avenue Christian 
Church, St. Louis, Missouri, and was President of the International 
Convention of the Disciples of Christ which met at Buffalo, New 
York, in 1947. Dr. Adams holds his A. B. and D. D. degrees from 
Transylvania College, his B. D. from the College of the Bible and his 
A. M. from Yale. He was minister of the Frankfort, Kentucky, 
Christian Church before he was called to his present pastorate at 
Union Avenue, St. Louis. He has held a number of positions of dis- 
tinction and importance, both in his own communion and in the inter- 
denominational field. He is the author of The Pastoral Ministry, You 
and Your Minister, Christian Answers to War Questions, and other 
works. He is now a member and secretary of the Christian Board of 
Publication. Dr. Adams represented the Disciples of Christ as a mem- 
ber of its delegation from the United States to the Amsterdam con- 
ference. He records some of his impressions of this momentous meet- 
ing in his current article in SHANE. 


A. C. WaTTERs became Assistant Professor in the Department of 
Missions in the Butler School of Religion September, 1948. He has 
the M. A. and the Ph. D. degrees from the University of Edinburgh. 
He spent fourteen years as a missionary in India. In preparation for 
missionary service he and his wife were trained in educational and 
medical work, she as a nurse in Glasgow Infirmary and he in Living- 
stone College in London. When they returned to Scotland, Dr. Wat- 
ters entered educational work and served for many years as head- 
master of the largest school in his area. He was appointed first 
General Secretary of the British Churches in 1937 and was a represen- 
tative to the World Conference on Faith and Order in Edinburgh. He 
has been contributor to magazines and periodicals in church and edu- 
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cational work and is author of the History of British Churches of 
Christ. Dr. Watters’ inaugural address at Butler is published else- 
where in SHANE. 


Burrus DICKINSON was granted the A. B. degree from Eureka 
College in 1926. He took his M. A. in English from the University 
of Illinois in 1928 and his Ph. D. in Economics from the same institu- 
tion in 1930. He was assistant, instructor, associate, and assistant 
professor of journalism at the University of ‘Illinois from 1927 until 
1940. He has been publisher of the Woodford County Journal since 
1937. He was Acting President of Eureka College, 1939-40, and has 
been President since 1940. The editors of THE SHANE QUARTERLY 
are happy to present to our readers in this issue the text of President 
Dickinson’s Convocation Address at the opening of the School of 
Religion for its fall session of 1948. 
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THE WORLD IN 1948 
1. THE AFTERMATH OF WAR 


INETEEN FORTY-EIGHT still reflected the aftermath of 
the war in almost every part of the world. The preceding lean 
years were replaced by abundant harvest, especially in the 
United States, which helped to avert the threat of continued famine, 
but inflation continued almost everywhere and the possibility of a new 
war loomed up increasingly throughout the year. The Presidential 
and other elections stole the center of the stage in America, although 
claiming far less general interest than has been usually accorded them. 
The United Nations achieved some progress, but the unwillingness or 
inability of the Big Powers to pull together hampered its activities at 
every turn of the road. 1948 was not altogether a good year, but it 
might have been worse. 


2. WOoORLDWIDE INFLATION 


As is always the case after a war, the people were bedeviled with 
a constantly increasing inflationary spiral which continued throughout 
i948. A few of those on the inside profited by this economic situation, 
but to the great majority of human beings it meant the wiping out of 
savings and a constantly lowering standard of living. Annuitants and 
others with fixed incomes suffered the worst, but there were compara- 
tively few, even among the highest paid trade unionists, whose incomes 
advanced far enough and often enough to keep pace with the upper 
trend of prices. In some countries, like China and a few others, the 
inflationary spiral got so far out of hand as to duplicate the German 
crises after World War I. The steps taken at Bretton Woods and in 
other conferences after World War II undoubtedly helped to stabilize 
the currencies of the world, but they were not sufficiently inclusive to 
meet all needs. In the United States where financial conditions were 
better than anywhere else, prices rose to the highest level on record and 
the volume of credit business increased to dangerous proportions. 
Many people in the country prophesied a “bust” before 1950, but many 
others felt that the evil day might be postponed for a few more years. 


3. THe Cotp War 


Some ingenuous war correspondent invented the phrase “the cold 
war” to express the uncertain relations between Russia and the West- 
ern Powers after the close of World War II. The expression was an 
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unhappy one because it emphasized the wrong side of the equation. 
So long as war is not actually present in the world we should think 
peace and thereby help to bring it into effect instead of its opposite. 
The so-called cold war is not a war at all, but simply a case of strained 
relations which could be resolved as easily in amicable terms as in the 
reverse. The “cold war” has been a convenient term with which to 
whip appropriations out of unwilling taxpayers for military purposes 
and also to keep alive the war propaganda throughout the world. Most 
of the earth’s population is terribly weary of war and wants no more 
of it, but there are a few groups and individuals who for one purpose 
or another do want the gates of the Temple of Janus to be closed. In 
all the numerous investigating committees which have spent the money 
and claimed the time of the American Congress, not one has made a 
serious effort to discover who it is at the present time who really wants 
war and why. 


4. THE ARMAMENT RACE 


In spite of all past experience the world began a new armament 
race in 1948. The United States voted vastly increased appropriations 
for the Air Force and other forms of military activity and Great 
Britain, in spite of its financial bankruptcy, proceeded to undertake new 
and extensive rearmament proposals. The French people overthrew 
the Schuman government because it wanted to spend more money for 
armaments, but in the long run it appears certain that Quai d’Orsay 
will go along with Downing Street. Undoubtedly most of these new 
armament bills will be paid by Uncle Sam through the Marshall Plan, 
but this will not make them any the less wasteful. For a world weary 
of war to spend half of its income on making preparations to fight 
again is the sort of absurdity which makes one doubtful of human 
rationality. War scares and war propaganda in every nation are pri- 
marily responsible for this state of affairs, but there does not appear 
to be very much that the ordinary citizen can do about it. Of course, 
the huge armaments helped to make war imminent instead of prevent- 
ing it and so the vicious circle goes on. 


5. Tue U.S. Peacetime Drart 


For the first time in the history of the United States a peacetime 
draft law was passed through a stubbornly unwilling Congress during 
the closing hours of the summer session of 1948. From the beginning 
of our national history our legislators have been jealous of military 
establishments against which Thomas Jefferson inveighed so heavily 
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in the Bill of Rights. The fact of the case is that the founders of the 
nation were more fearful of encroachments upon democracy by the 
military than by any other agency. For more than a century the 
standing army of the country was almost negligible and even in war- 
times conscription was only resorted to once prior to World War I, 
that is, during the War between the States and even then it was not a 
complete draft which was put into force. The necessity for securing 
an army for overseas service brought about the Conscription Act of 
1917 which was however promptly discarded at the close of the war. 
The military establishment, including such recruiting agencies as the 
American Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, began to beat 
the bushes for a peacetime draft such as Germany and other Continental 
countries had established after the Napoleonic Wars. Their efforts 
were defeated by the commonsense of the American people and the 
weight of the established national tradition. When the Second World 
War broke out conscription was immediately adopted and was carried 
out more vigorously than in 1917. Once more the law lapsed at the 
close of the war, but the general staff had become so powerful that it 
refused to let go and, in defiance of all American tradition, secured the 
repudiation of Thomas Jefferson’s program against peacetime military 
establishments though only after the bitterest kind of conflict in the 
summer of 1948. The “cold war” undoubtedly helped to produce the 
results, but even at that the experiment was a tragic one for the future 
of American democracy. 


6. THE ASSASSINATION OF GANDHI 


“Blessed are the peacemakers,” according to one of the most fa- 
mous of all the Beatitudes. Obviously the words do not refer to the 
physical safety of the blessed individuals. Mahatma Gandhi, most 
famous of contemporary religious leaders especially in the Orient, dis- 
covered this fact early in 1948. A high-caste Brahman, dissatisfied 
with partition, shot Gandhi to death while the Holy Man was on his 
way to a religious service. The grief of his followers knew no bounds 
and found expression in one of the most elaborate and widely attended 
funerals of modern times. Gandhi became more famous in death than 
he had ever been in life and achieved the certain immortality which 
only martyrdom can grant. Even in India his death probably did more 
to provide stability for the new political arrangement which led to his 
assassination than any other sacrifice could have provided. 
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7. THE ITALIAN ELECTION 


For the first time in many years, a foreign election in the spring 
of 1948 provided American newspapers with extensive front page copy. 
The conflict between the Catholic and Communist parties in Italy was 
so violent that the best American correspondents were sent to Rome 
and elsewhere in the Republic to cable news as to what was happening. 
The Pope and the entire Catholic clergy plunged into the contest with 
the energy of seasoned politicians. American money and American 
influence were unstintedly exerted to tip the scales in favor of the 
Vatican and undoubtedly contributed much to the final result. When 
the votes were counted, the Clerical Right parties triumphed over the 
Communist Left by something approaching a two thirds lead. Even 
so, the result must have seemed disappointing to the Church which had 
threatened excommunication to those who voted contrary to its orders. 
Pius XII can scarcely contemplate with enthusiasm the loss of one third 
of his constituents out of a population which has been unanimously 
Catholic for centuries. 


8. Tue Czecu Coup D’Etat 


Czechoslovakia, during its separate existence, secured the reputation 
of being the most democratic country in Europe. When the Western 
democracies sold its national independence down the river at Munich, 
the Czechs were heartbroken and never regained their former enthusi- 
asm for the Western Powers. This situation no doubt had much to do 
with the triumph of Communism by a successful coup early in 1948. 
Jan Masaryk who committed suicide after the over turn of the govern- 
ment wrote to a friend shortly before his death that “the Communists 
had triumphed because they were better organized than we were, knew 
exactly what they wanted and exactly how to get it.” No doubt the 
Russians encouraged the Leftist movement, but there is no evidence to 
show that they exercised any armed interference. President Benes, like 
Masaryk, did not long survive the change in government. He died of 
natural causes and was given an imposing state funeral by his political 
opponents. The Western Allies made much of the Communist victory 
in Prague, but usually failed to connect it with Munich and the famous 
umbrella of Neville Chamberlain. 


g. THE Bocota FLare-Up 


The delegates to the Pan American Conference at Bogota late in 
March received the shock of their lives when they awakened one morn- 
ing to discover a genuine South American revolution in progress. For 
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a time it was impossible for our State Department to contact General 
Marshall and the members of his party who had accompanied him to 
the Colombian capital. Eventually the situation cleared up and none 
of the delegates to the Conference suffered serious injury. The fevo- 
lution was caused by the assassination of the radical Left Wing party 
leader either for political or personal reasons. Eventually order was 
restored and the Conference proceeded with its business. As in China 
and in Europe, the American Secretary of State did not precisely apply 
balm to the feelings of his colleagues. They wanted some funds from 
their wealthy neighbor to the North to assist in their own rehabilitation, 
but were promptly and somewhat bluntly told by General Marshall that 
European recovery would use up all the spare cash which the United 
States could hope to extract from its citizens. There was some dis- 
content on the part of the disappointed solicitors, but they ultimately 
accepted the situation and the Conference adjourned in a spirit of 
chastened, if not over-enthusiastic, harmony. 


10. THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 


The City of Brotherly Love put up money enough to secure three 
national political conventions and in this way attracted the spotlight to 
itself during the summer months of 1948. The Republican Conven- 
tion came first and undoubtedly attracted more attention than any of 
the others. Rarely has it been true that a political party in the United 
States has been able to stay in office for more than sixteen years. More- 
over, if such a party were split three different ways its opponents 
could scarcely fail to walk away with the election. This was clearly 
the situation in 1948. The Republican Convention therefore assumed 
outstanding importance in the eyes of the general public. There were 
three leading candidates for the nomination, Governor Dewey of New 
York, Senator Taft of Ohio, and former Governor Stassen of Min- 
nesota. Taft was supposed to represent the conservative wing of the 
Party and Stassen its more liberal supporters, while Dewey was more 
or less in between. There were also other contenders, especially in the 
“favorite son” class. These included Governor Warren of California, 
Governor Green of Illinois, General MacArthur, and a number of 
others. Almost from the opening days of the Convention, it became 
apparent that the New York Governor was in control of the situation 
and that there would be no real contest in the Convention. The Vice 
Presidency, in accordance with precedent, was likewise determined by 
the Presidential choice, so far as the Convention had anything to do 
with the matter. Governor Dewey, after a careful survey of the field, 
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picked Governor Earl Warren of California as the individual who 
would likely bring most strength to the ticket and he was therefore 
chosen practically without opposition. The platform was characterized 
by tactfulness and reserve. Obviously, the Republicans felt that they 
had the election in the bag if they did not make any breaks. The Phila- 
delphia Convention did its best to avoid any such possible catastrophe. 


11. THE DEmMocrATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION 


When the Democrats met in Philadelphia a few weeks after the 
Republicans went home, the atmosphere surrounding the gathering 
was decidedly more gloomy and, at the beginning at least, less enthusi- 
astic. Many of the delegates had been making strenuous efforts to draft 
General Eisenhower, who had retired from the Army to become presi- 
dent of Columbia University, to take the first place on the ticket. The 
General, after a brief delay, flatly announced his refusal. The pessim- 
ism of the gathering was somewhat dispelled by the rather extra- 
ordinary keynote address of Senator Alben W. Barkley who certainly 
made the speech of his life upon this occasion. With Eisenhower out 
of the picture, the delegates had no other choice than to renominate 
Harry Truman, even though it meant the almost certain loss of the 
Solid South to the new Dixiecrat Party. The delegates from one 
southern state withdrew and representatives of a number of others 
appeared to be on the point of walking out when the platform was 
drawn so as to include the President’s Civil Rights’ program. Mr. 
Truman himself displayed more fire than most of his followers had 
anticipated and, like Senator Barkley, refused to give way to the general 
pessimism. In the end the Convention nominated the only two people 
who seemed to be confident that they could be elected. The ticket 
violated geographical rules since both leaders came from the Middle 
West and substantially from adjoining states. Both candidates had 
also served or were serving in the Senate, whereas the Republicans 
picked two governors. 


12. THE PROGRESSIVE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


When Henry Wallace, who had come so near to replacing Harry 
Truman as the Democratic Vice Presidential candidate in 1944, broke 
with the President over his foreign policy, he at first disclaimed any 
intention of heading a new party. By the close of 1947, however, he 
appears to have made up his mind to lead a new crusade against the 
two older political organizations. Perhaps his memory was stirred 
by recollections of the Bull Moose rebellion led by Theodore Roosevelt 
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in 1912. In any case, he announced his intention of backing a third 
party movement for the campaign of 1948. The Convention to organize 
the new party was called in Philadelphia following the earlier meetings 
of the two older groups. The name ‘Progressive’ was adopted, again 
in all likelihood because of Roosevelt associations, and Mr. Wallace 
was nominated along with Senator Glen Taylor of Idaho as the candi- 
dates of the new organization for President and Vice President, re- 
spectively. There was a surprisingly large number of delegates at the 
Convention which was made up almost entirely of young people and 
the sessions were marked by much enthusiasm. Probably nobody in or 
out of the Convention expected the Progressive Party to win in 1948, 
but those interested in the movement firmly believed that they were 
laying the foundations for a successful campaign four years later. 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, one of the foremost of Franklin Roosevelt’s 
“brain-trusters,” drafted the platform which took sharp issue with the 
bipartisan foreign policy approved by both Dewey and Truman and 
with most of the domestic policies advocated by the Republicans. 


13. TiTo’s REvoLt 


When Yugoslavia was overrun by the forces of Hitler, the popu- 
lation was divided in its loyalty to the Western Powers and to the 
Russians. Much of the territory is inhabited by people of Slav descent 
who naturally look to their blood relatives for support. Others were 
of German ancestry and still others were derived from a heterogenous 
variety of sources. The more conservative groups of rebels were led 
by General Mikhailovitch who was also backed by the Western Allies. 
The Slav patriots gathered around an obscure leader who was later 
made a marshall by the Russian authorities. Tito finally drove out 
Mikhailovitch and later had him tried and executed. Visitors to Yugo- 
slavia have testified to the rather remarkable administrative ability of 
the postwar leaders who have probably done more in the way of re- 
habilitation with the resources at their disposal than have the inhabi- 
tants of any other nation. Late in the summer the Cominform accused 
Marshall Tito of disloyalty to the universal Communist movement and 
since that time relations between Moscow and Belgrade have been far 
less cordial than had been the case previously. Most Americans have 
assumed that all Communist countries are necessarily satellites of 
Russia, whether their own national interests require them to be so or 
not. The break with Tito would seem to indicate that the Communist 
authorities themselves do not share this point of view. Doubtless they 
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want all nations wearing any kind of a Communist label to be sub- 
servient to them, but Tito’s behavior indicates quite clearly that they 
do not always get what they want. 


14. Rep Hunr 1n AMERICA 


Perhaps more newspaper and radio space in the United States 
was devoted to the investigation of Communist and other un-American 
activities in 1948 than to any other topic. In view of the extremely 
small membership of the Communist Party in the United States, some- 
thing less than 100,000, many people looked upon the expanding Red 
hunts throughout the year as unnecessarily exaggerated. If the Com- 
munists are really making as much trouble as appears on the surface, 
the outlook for the future of Democracy would indeed be gloomy. 
Many prominent Americans came to regard the Red scares as propa- 
ganda material for the suppression of liberal views in general and as 
a means of frightening the people into greater military preparations. 
Even the President and the Attorney-General of the United States 
appear to take this view. ‘The political parties were divided on the 
question, Mr. Dewey taking a decidedly more moderate viewpoint than 
many of his associates. 


15. THe LAMBETH CONFERENCE 


One of the most notable church meetings during the last century 
have been the Lambeth Conferences of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
held at Lambeth Palace in London every ten years. The regular de- 
cennial meeting was skipped during the war period, but after some six 
years’ delay from its regular schedule the Conference got under way 
again in 1948 with representatives from practically every portion of 
the world. The Conference, like the General Council of the church, is 
made up of bishops, with an occasional sprinkling of other church 
dignitaries. The 1948 meeting discussed social, ethical, theological, and 
even political questions which appeared to come under the purview of 
the church. As usual at such meetings, the published results were 
rather limited in view of all the topics debated. Generally speaking, the 
Anglican Communion appears to be ready for a greater measure of 
unity in the nominally Christian world, although still unwilling to 
compromise its theological position in order to secure it. It likewise 
looks with greater breadths of comprehension upon the social problems 
of the modern world, including the question of marriage and divorce. 
It has ceased to regard itself as a national church in the narrower sense 
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of the term and has assumed a generally international status. The 
Conference adjourned in time for many of its attendants to be present 
at the opening of the World Council meeting at Amsterdam. 


16. First Wori_p CouNcIL MEETING 


The first meeting of the World Council of Churches was held at 
Amsterdam in the late summer of 1948. The Council grew out of 
action taken at the second meeting of the World Conference on Faith 
and Order held at Edinburgh in 1937 and also by the World Confer- 
ence on Life and Work which met at Oxford during the same year. 
Representatives of the two World Conferences met in Holland in the 
spring of 1938 and drafted a tentative constitution for the World 
Council which was to come into existence whenever a sufficient num- 
ber of official delegates should be selected for the purpose. This hap- 
pened ten years later in the summer of 1948 by which time delegates 
from almost all of the nominally Christian churches in the world, with 
the exception of the Russians and the Roman Catholics, had been 
selected. While the Greek Orthodox patriarchates within the Soviet 
Union were not represented, most of the others were on hand. The 
Roman Catholics maintained their traditional attitude of aloofness. 
The Amsterdam meeting was pronounced a success by all who attended 
it although no very elaborate results appeared to flow from it. It did 
mark the beginning of a world non-Catholic federation or unification 
which has been long overdue. There appears to be every likelihood 
that the Greek Orthodox churches as a whole, including the Russian, 
will eventually join this union. Whether the two divisions of the nomi- 
nally Christian world will then be able to merge is a question which 
only the future can answer. 


17. THE BERLIN CrisIs 


With the deterioration of amicable relations between the Eastern 
and Western Powers, the fourfold administration of the City of Berlin 
has become increasingly difficult to carry through. There can be no 
doubt that the men who drew up the arrangement at the close of World 
War II failed to anticipate the quarrels which would later occur. Had 
they done so, some other arrangement would certainly have been pro- 
vided. So long as Russia and her three Western Allies continued on 
friendly terms, it was comparatively easy to govern the city in a co- 
operative way. When the two groups began to grow suspicious of 
each other and to undertake increased defensive armaments on both 
sides, it was obviously impossible to get along satisfactorily in one 
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municipal community. Geographically speaking, Berlin is entirely 
surrounded by the Russian Zone of Germany. The Allied garrisons, 
therefore, are compelled to bring in their supplies as well as food for 
the German population which they control through Russian territory. 
With the continued worsening of their relations with the West, the 
Russians decided to prevent supplies from coming into Berlin from the 
West. They could do this on the ground through their control of the 
railroads and motor highways, but they had no way of stopping traffic 
by air. Asa consequence, the Americans and British have been flying 
in some thousands of tons of food daily since the land blockade went 
into effect. The cost of this bit of diplomacy to the American and 
English taxpayers is enormous, but even so it is less than the expense 
of war. The representatives of the four nations met in Moscow for 
several weeks in an attempt to eliminate the Berlin blockade. After 
a time the Western representatives grew weary and decided to throw 
the whole thing into the lap of the United Nations. The Russians ob- 
jected strenuously to this procedure because they considered it certain 
to meet with failure. The UNO Council must either meet the Russian 
terms or draw a veto which will make any action impossible. The As- 
sembly can escape the veto, but it is impossible for it to carry its deci- 
sions into action. The Russian claim, therefore, that no tangible re- 
sults can be secured by appealing to UNO is technically correct. What 
it does not recognize is the propagandist value of airing the whole 
matter through the nationalistic press of the non-Soviet world. This 
was, of course, the only valid reason for the Western Powers to carry 
the matter to the UNO. What the final result of all this dickering may 
be at the time of this writing is still problematical. 


18. PALESTINE IN 1948 


When the United Nations voted in favor of partitioning Palestine 
in accordance with the recommendation of a special commission which 
it had appointed to survey the situation, the Jews accepted the decision 
while the Arabs refused to acquiesce. While the UNO had no police 
force with which to compel the two contesting parties to put in effect 
its decrees, it had enough moral influence to slow down the active war- 
fare which had characterized the relations of Jews and Arabs during 
the preceding year. Moreover, the Jews were quick to take advantage 
of the situation by creating the new State of Israel early in May with 
boundaries as suggested by the United Nations commission. Russia, 
the United States, and other nations speedily recognized Israel and the 
new nation soon acquired an armed force more powerful than any of 
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its immediate neighbors. The UNO issued a “cease-fire” order de- 
manding the cessation of hostilities until permanent agreements could 
be reached. A special mediator, Count Bernadotte of Sweden, was ap- 
pointed to try to work out the details. At first the Count reported 
considerable success, but later was compelled to admit that conditions 
were not as favorable as he had hoped to find them. Late in the sum- 
mer, while preparing to present his report to the meeting of the As- 
sembly in Paris, the Count was assassinated reputedly by a member of 
the Stern gang and his report was submitted to the Paris meeting by 
his successor, Ralph Bunche. For some reason, Count Bernadotte 
recommended a change in the territorial allotment originally voted by 
UNO which would provide for the exchange of the desert Negev ter- 
ritory in the South for a much smaller section in Galilee. This arrange- 
ment was not agreeable to either Jews or Arabs, especially the former. 
It seems probable that it was this change of front which led to its 
author’s assassination. The accusation that the shift was made under 
pressure from British leaders in order to provide pipeline facilities 
through the desert has been made by several prominent publications and 
has so far not been challenged. It hardly seems likely that UNO will 
reverse its original decision. In the meantime after a flare-up of hos- 
tilities in the south, another “cease-fire” order was issued in October 
which met with only partially satisfactory results. The Palestine situa- 
tion throughout the year furnished a living demonstration of the in- 
ability of the UNO to function without the police force which is defi- 
nitely provided for in its constitution. 


19. CRISES IN FRANCE 


Throughout the year the French people passed from one crisis to 
another and had not reached any genuine equilibrium at the end of the 
period. The Schuman government, after lasting nearly a year, was 
compelled to resign when it attempted to impose extra taxes for pur- 
poses of rearmament. The forces of the Right under General De 
Gaulle and of the Left under the Communist leaders were so nearly 
equal in strength that their rivalry again made it possible for the Center 
to remain somewhat unsteadily in power. The new Cabinet with 
Schuman as a member managed to maintain itself during the autumn 
by avoiding any radical issues. At the same time the prolonged miners’ 
strike paralyzed fuel production and undoubtedly seriously impeded the 
European Recovery Program. While the Communists in France and 
elsewhere on the Continent have not been able to seize the control of 
the nations in which they live for the most part, they had possessed suf- 
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ficient power to slow up production and thus in large measure to destroy 
the value of the billions of money which the Marshall Plan has been 
extracting from American taxpayers. The situation is no doubt satis- 
factory to the Russians, but it is not likely that it will long continue 
to be so in America. 


20. ATOMIC PROGRESS 


There was a good deal written about atomic research during the 
year, but no definite information was forthcoming to the public. The 
United States is admittedly adding to its stock of atomic bombs and 
there have been reports to the effect that the use of atomic power for 
propelling aircraft is in the offing, if not already a definite achieve- 
ment. Russian spokesmen in the UNO meetings and elsewhere in- 
ferred that the Soviet Union possessed the secret of the bomb, but 
furnished no details. Upon the basis of predictions made at the close 
of World War II, it would seem probable that the period of American 
monopoly must be approaching an end. In spite of this fact, there has 
been a great deal of silly talk in the United States concerning prepara- 
tions for an atomic war and about the kind of defense measures which 
should be undertaken. Our ministry of defense, so far as we have any 
knowledge, has proceeded throughout the year upon the supposition 
that there will be no atomic war in the immediate future. The United 
Nations’ Atomic Commission has failed to get anywhere during the 
year because the Russians want the Americans to destroy the atomic 
stockpile before any general disarmament in the field is attempted. 
The Americans, on the other hand, want to keep the stockpile for se- 
curity reasons until they are sure that the general disarmament will 
work. The impasse has been created largely because of illwill and suspi- 
cion on both sides and could be resolved easily if a different atmosphere 
could be created in Soviet American relations. As things now stand, 
the best that the inhabitants of the earth can hope for is a continued 
run of good luck in the diplomatic field. 


21. DISTURBANCES IN THE EAstT 


From the Dardanelles to Vladivostok, the Continent of Asia, like 
the other sections of the world, experienced a number of disturbances 
during the year. The Turks, with the aid of American money, de- 
veloped their rearmament program without giving out any of the de- 
tails. In the south, the Arab nations were in perpetual turmoil over 
the Palestinian situation. In the Hindustan Peninsular, the founder 
and first President of Pakistan, Mahomet Ali Jinnah, died during the 
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year, while the Hindu portion of the country took over the state of 
Hyderabad without very much resistance on the part of the native ruler. 
In Indo-China and the contiguous islands, the Dutch and Indonese kept 
up a more or less intermittent type of warfare without either side 
winning a decision. In China the Communists practically took over 
Manchuria in spite of the enormous subsidies granted by the people of 
the United States to Chiang Kai-Shek and his tottering regime. The 
Russians and the Americans could not agree as to the details of a 
general election in Korea, with the result that the American section 
elected a president, while no election was held in the north. Late in 
the year the Russians announced that they were withdrawing all their 
armed forces from Korea in accordance with previous promises. They 
called upon the American forces to withdraw, but the latter refused to 
move out until further guarantees of Korean independence could be 
furnished. 


22. TROUBLE SPOTS ON THE WoRLD Horizon 


Aside from Palestine, Berlin, and Korea, the most outstanding 
trouble spots in the world were the two remaining fascist powers in 
Europe, Greece and Spain. In the former country the government 
coolly absorbed the millions voted by the American Congress and then 
announced that it needed more. President Truman proclaimed that 
the objectives contemplated in the American appropriation had been 
attained, but two days later the Greeks themselves repudiated this 
statement. The guerillas, it appears, are stronger than ever and will 
require much more money to eliminate. George Polk, the American 
correspondent who was murdered at Salonika, was declared the victim 
of a Communist plot, but the Communists say that the men who are 


accused of the murder by the government were killed some months 
before Polk. 


In Spain Franco, with the blessing of the Vatican, went on the 
even tenor of his way. Repeated attempts were made to secure some 
American dollars for him and to bring him back into the good graces 
of the American public, but such efforts always backfired. Nothing 
could more effectually discredit American diplomacy in Europe than 
a rapprochement with the comrade of Hitler and Mussolini. Our 
American State Department is aware of this fact and whatever may 
be its private attitude on the matter is not likely to challenge world 
opinion by reversal of its former policy. Talk of a Monarchist restora- 
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tion in Spain continued throughout the year, but nothing came of it. 
Secretary of State Marshall called on the Pope in October, but as usual 
furnished no information as to the subjects discussed. 


23. THE ELEcTION RETURNS 


On the evening of November 2, 1948, a good many millions of 
American citizens sat beside their radios to listen to the election returns 
from the various states of the Union. Probably all but an infinitesimal 
fraction of them anticipated the triumph of Dewey and Warren and at 
least a Republican majority in the House of Representatives. There 
appeared to be some doubt about the Senate, but even here the majority 
of forecasters predicted a Republican victory. As the news trickled 
in it became evident that previous estimates would have to be revised. 
Before noon on Wednesday Governor Dewey had conceded the reelec- 
tion of Mr. Truman and it had also become evident that there would 
be Democratic majorities in both the Senate and the House. At the 
time of this writing it appears that President Truman has received 
304 electoral votes and a popular vote of 23,600,000. Governor Dewey 
is credited with 189 electoral votes and a popular vote of 21,500,000. 
Henry Wallace ran third in the popular vote, with something over 
1,100,000 and the Thurmond Dixiecrat ticket carried four states, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and South Carolina, with a total elec- 
toral vote of 38 and a popular vote of something around a million. 
These figures are from Newsweek and will doubtless be revised when 
the final returns are all in. It is safe to say, however, that there will 
be no significant changes in the general result. As things stand, the 
election provides the most amazing upset in American political history. 
Practically all the newspapers, radio commentators, and election polls 
throughout the country prophesied the success of Dewey and Warren, 
together with a Republican Congress. Mr. Truman conducted his 
campaign almost single-handed and had difficulty in securing enough 
money to pay his expenses. According to the radio reports he was 
unable to broadcast his speeches at the very close of the campaign 
because of lack of funds. He faced a formidable split in his own party, 
together with the fact that he was bidding for return to office after 
sixteen years of Democratic rule. In view of these considerations, it 
seemed to most people little short of a miracle that he should be able 
to roll up a popular plurality of something like two million, together 
with a majority of twelve in the Senate and at the present moment of 
g2 in the House of Representatives. To this should be added the elec- 
tion of Democratic governors in all but twelve of the states. The air 
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has been filled with alibis ever since the morning of November 3, but 
it is not probable that any completely satisfactory analysis of what 
took place has yet been presented. Like Governor Dewey, Mr. Wallace 
polled less votes than had been anticipated. The Dixiecrats, on the 
contrary, did about what was expected of them. The stability of our 
American system of government was well illustrated by the universal 
acceptance of the election returns on the part of those who lost as well 
as those who won. After all, the change of a few thousand votes in 
Ohio and Illinois would have produced a different result. The Wal- 
lace vote in Ohio was apparently greater than the difference between 
the ballots cast for Truman and Dewey. In Illinois the Progressive 
Party was not on the ballot which fact may have made possible Mr. 
Truman’s plurality. There have been many other American elections 
closer than this, but perhaps few which presented such extraordinary 
contrasts and surprises. One result which is likely to take place when 
the country settles down is the abolition by constitutional processes of 
the electoral college. It has long been remarked that this institution is 
outmoded and that it may at some time prove extremely embarrassing, 
if not disastrous. Both political parties have long recognized this fact, 
but have postponed its correction. It would seem, however, that this 
overdue reform cannot be much longer delayed. 








EVALUATIONS OF AMSTERDAM 
By 
WILLIAM ROBINSON 


N ONE sense the most important thing about the World Council of 
Churches is that it happened at all. From August 22 to Septem- 
ber 4 nearly fifteen hundred people were gathered in Amsterdam, 

consisting of official delegates of about one hundred and forty churches 
gathered from over forty nations, together with an equal number of 
alternates, plus youth representatives, consultants and official visitors. 
It was an impressive sight to see men and women of every colour as 
well as dignitaries in every shape of ecclesiastical dress, together with 
the ‘plain clothes’ Protestants of Europe and America, gathered in one 
place because they all named the name of Christ. There were notable 
absentees. The great Roman Church was not there and Southern Bap- 
tists and Missouri Lutherans had elected not to come. Amongst the 
Eastern Orthodox the Patriarch of Moscow was not represented and 
likewise those of Rumania, Bulgaria and Jugo-Slavia had refused to 
come. It was not difficult to know why. But there were representa- 
tives of Churches in Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Lithuania, Estonia, 
and Poland there, and the Eastern Orthodox came from Greece, Egypt, 
and the exiled Church of Russia. The Abyssinian Church was also 
represented as well as the Orthodox Syrian Church of India and the 
Mar Thoma Syrian Church of Malabar. It was not a Pan-Protestant 
assembly, for the Old Catholics were also there, as well as many Anglo- 
Catholics. For the first time in history the major Churches of Chris- 
tendom, with the exception of the Roman Catholic, had come together 
with official representatives to form themselves into a Council of 
Churches. Let us be quite clear what this Council is. It is not a super- 
Church, nor the synod of a super-Church. The Council itself was quite 
definite about that. We have not achieved the union of the Churches 
into one Church. We are far from that. The Council has no powers 
to legislate for the separate Churches, nor can it speak for the Churches. 
But we have consented to the fact that there are certain things which 
we can do together and we have declared that, in spite of our dif- 
ferences, ‘“‘God has given to His people in Jesus Christ a unity which is 
His creation and not our achievement—we have been drawn together 
to discover that we are one in Jesus Christ.”” Moreover, the Council 
provides an area where we may confront each other in our separation, 
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and discover our deeper agreements. ‘This confrontation and conversa- 
tion are of extreme importance. Beyond this, the Council is able to 
speak to the world and to the Churches on so many things on which we 
find ourselves in unity. This is no small achievement, especially in a 
world which is rent with political and economic division. During the 
last thirty years, whilst the political and economic world has been falling 
apart, the Churches have been drawing together, knowing that they 
have a deep unity which neither nation, class nor creed can sever, and 
Amsterdam was the first-fruits of this. 


THE Way oF WorKING 


Those who attended were in four classes, Delegates, Alternates, 
Consultants, and Visitors. Only Delegates could vote in the Plenary 
Sessions. In all discussions Alternates and Consultants could express 
themselves. Apart from the Plenary Sessions, to which all classes were 
admitted, the real work was done in Sections and Committees. There 
were parallel meetings for Delegates and Alternates with liason offi- 
cers between them. All Delegates and Alternates were assigned to a 
particular Section and a particular Committee. Committees dealt with 
the business side of the Council, such things as Constitution and Policy, 
and with special matters such as that of Jews, displaced persons and 
the like. There were four Sections dealing with special areas of the 
main theme, “Man’s Disorder and God’s Design.” Section I dealt 
with, “The Universal Church in God’s Design’’: Section I] with, ‘The 
Witness of the Church to God’s Design’: Section III with, “The 
Church and the Disorder of Society’; and Section IV with, “The 
Church and International Disorder.’”” The Sections were carefully 
chosen to represent different Confessions and different countries, so 
that each could be a cross-section of the whole Council. Each consisted, 
with Consultants, secretaries and translators, of about 125 people, be- 
ing of a manageable size for full discussion without too much formal- 
ity. The main language was English, this being simultaneously trans- 
lated by experts for those unable to follow. The other two official 
languages were French and German. Any speaker could speak in the 
language he knew best if it was one of these three, and in any other 
language provided he could procure an interpreter. The Abyssinian 
Bishop brought his own interpreter. In the Plenary Sessions speeches 
were made in one of the three official languages and all were provided 
with ear phones which could be switched on to the language they pre- 
ferred. Very little time, therefore, was wasted in translating speeches. 
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The Sections worked for six mornings on their themes and each pro- 
duced a Report for submission to the Plenary Sessions which met on 
the last three days of the Council. 

I was allotted to Section I which covers the work of the Continua- 
tion Committee of the old Faith and Order Movement and had to do 
with the theological and ecclesiological matters which divide the 
Churches. This is the part of the Council’s work which I know best. 
I will therefore deal with it first and come to other matters later. In 
this section there were some of the world’s leading theologians and 
scholars. It included Karl Barth, C. H. Dodd, Donald Baillie, Newton 
Flew, George Florovsky, Clarence Craig, Michael Ramsay, Anders 
Nygren, Martin Neimoeller, Emile Clavier, Everett Devadutt, and 
W. E. Garrison. It was chaired by Bishop Lilje of Hanover, who had 
been in Concentration camp under Hitler and was only saved from 
murder in the nick of time by the advance of the American and British 
armies. It would be difficult to find a group of similarly distinguished 
men gathered together in one place. But with them were many people 
much less distinguished, including many laymen. Even so, it is little 
less than a miracle that such a group was able to produce a Report in 
simple language which can be understood by the average Christian. 


MATTERS THEOLOGICAL AND ECCLESIOLOGICAL 


I heard from many people the opinion that this Report goes back 
on what was done at Lausanne and Edinburgh. To many it will seem 
like that. But, there are certain things to remember. First, this Re- 
port was produced by official representatives of the Churches and we 
were conscious that, whatever our own private opinions, we had no 
right to speak beyond what our own churches were committed to. 
Second, at Lausanne and Edinburgh we were composed of people sea- 
soned in the ecumenical movement. At Amsterdam we had many who 
were in this movement and making acquaintance with it for the first 
time. Third, we had at Amsterdam a considerable number of lay peo- 
ple to whom theological jargon was ‘Greek’ and who had to be within 
the discussion. For myself, I do not think that this Report is a step 
back from Edinburgh. It is much more realistic and much less senti- 
mental. There is in it no tendency to gloss over difficulties which 
actually exist. For that reason it is a better foundation on which to 
build towards a closer unity. After recognizing the unity which God 
has given us in Christ Jesus, the Report goes on to recognize that we 
come from Churches and lands which have long been estranged from 
each other ; “we are all sinful men and heirs of the sins of our fathers. 
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We do not deserve the blessing which God has given.”’ Belief in the 
Church as the God-given instrument is asserted; “It is our common 
concern for that Church which draws us together, and in that concern 
we discover our unity in relation to her Lord and Head.” 


Then at once in the most realistic way the Report plunges into the 
deepest difference which divides us, which, for want of better terms, is 
described as the difference between ‘catholic’ and ‘protestant.’ Be it 
noted that ‘catholic’ here does not mean Roman Catholic. The ‘catho- 
lic’ witness contains a primary insistence on the continuity of the 
Church in the Apostolic succession of the episcopate; whereas the 
‘protestant’ witness contains a primary emphasis on justification by 
faith. It is recognized that faith is also important for the ‘catholic’ and 
that the ‘protestant’ emphasises the continuity of the Church in some 
form, and also that this difference of emphasis often cuts across the 
various Confessions. But, even where there is understanding and the 
absence of suspicion, “there remains a hard core of disagreement be- 
tween different total ways of comprehending the Church of Christ.”’ 
Even where parts of the whole seem similar, “they are set in a context 
which, as yet, we find irreconcilable with the whole context of the 
other.”” It is just as well that this should be said, for it is true. The 
only thing to be added is this. During the six days of this discussion 
there was absolute frankness, but I do not remember one unChristian 
word being spoken. It was discussion, not debate. There was no 
sacrifice of principle on the part of any, but there were no infallible 
people there. 


Even so, we were able to register two main agreements springing 
out of our disagreements. First, as to the nature of the Church: “We 
all believe that the Church is God’s gift to men for the salvation of 
the world; that the saving acts of God in Jesus Christ brought the 
Church into being; that the Church persists in continuity through 
history through the presence and power of the Holy Spirit.”’ Second, 
as to the mission of the Church: “We believe that the Church has a 
vocation to worship God in His holiness, to proclaim the Gospel to 
every creature. She is equipped by God with the various gifts of the 
Spirit for the building up of the Body of Christ. She has been set 
apart in holiness to live for the service of mankind, in faith and love, by 
the power of the crucified and risen Lord and according to His ex- 
ample. She is composed of forgiven sinners yet partaking already, by 
faith, in the eternity of the Kingdom of God and waiting for the con- 
summation when Christ shall come again in the fullness of His glory 
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and power.”” Of both of these agreements it is said: “Within these 
agreements we should continue, in obedience to God, to try to come to 
a deeper understanding of our differences in order that they may 
be overcome.” 


About these differences the Report speaks in the most frank 
terms. There is no desire to hide anything and to be sentimental about 
unity. The deepest difference is that of the emphasis placed by the 
‘catholic’ on the Church as once founded, complete with ministry and 
sacraments living on in the tradition of the Church; as over against 
the emphasis placed by the ‘protestant’ on the Church as God’s con- 
temporary act. This leads to difference of emphasis on objective 
redemption as over against personal salvation. Within these differing 
emphases stand three major things which divide Christian Church from 
Christian Church: (1) the question of Apostolic Succession in the 
Episcopate, insisted upon by Eastern Orthodox, Old Catholics and 
many Anglicans, and possessed, but not insisted upon in the same way 
by Swedish Lutherans; (2) the question of the relationship of ante- 
cedent faith in connection with the sacraments, especially Baptism, in- 
sisted on by Baptists and Disciples and now by Karl Barth; (3) the 
question of the relationship of the local Church to the Church universal, 
which troubles Congregationalists, Baptists and Disciples. These are 
all listed in the Report. There are three other differences, which in a 
way cut horizontally through the different Churches rather than per- 
pendicularly between them. Nevertheless, they agitate the minds of 
Christians and work against unity. These are: (1) the relation 
between the Godward vocation in witness and service; (2) the degree 
in which the Kingdom of God can be said to be already realized within 
the Church; (3) the nature of the Church’s responsibility for the com- 
mon life of men and their temporal institutions. The Report recog- 
nises that in some parts of the world some of the issues listed above, 
especially those of the first group, will seem unimportant and even 
irrelevant. “Yet, because they are vital to some, they ultimately con- 
cern all.” It also recognises that in some parts of the world, notably 
in South India, some of these difficulties have been already overcome, 
and in others are on the way to solution. Here is something for re- 
joicing. Nevertheless, we cannot ignore the fact that these differences 
are vital in large areas of the Church. 


Differences there are, but even in these differences we find a unity. 
“Although we cannot fully meet, our Lord will not allow us to turn 
away from one another. We cannot ignore one another, for the very 
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intensity of our differences testifies to a common conviction which we 
drew from Him. The Body of Christ is a unity which makes it im- 
possible for us either to forget each other or to be content with agree- 
ment upon isolated parts of our belief whilst we leave the other parts 
unreconciled.”’ I pause, to remark how all this is so much in line with 
the spirit of the two Campbells. In the classic document from which 
we stem, A Declaration and Address (with the Appendix, which must 
never be neglected), and in The Christian System, the whole church was 
being challenged to move on just these lines. How much we have been 
responsible for the bringing about of the present ecumenical movement 
is another thing. I am afraid, not to any large extent. The measure 
of our failure is that of our inability to understand our great pioneers, 
to translate their work into the idiom of our own day, to make them 
known to the religious world of our day, and to produce scholars of 
world-wide reputation. Nevertheless, we may rejoice that the ecu- 
menical movement has come, however it has come. 


The Report of Section II is a stirring message on evangelism. It 
is recognised that the divided state of the Church has hindered the 
progress of the Gospel and that, “by its failure to speak effectively on 
the subject of war, it has appeared impotent to deal with the realities of 
the human situation.” Such things as the relationship between wor- 
ship and witness, the necessity of lay work and witness, and co-opera- 
tion in evangelism were stressed. ‘The urgency of the task in the face 
of the collapse of the world was strongly emphasised. The Church has 
the answer, but only a united Church can make it obvious to the world. 


MATTERS PRACTICAL 


Turning to practical matters relating to economics and the dis- 
order of society, a very business-like Report was produced by Section 
III, which included giants like Reinhold Neibuhr, Emil Brunner and 
John Bennett. It is a most sober appraisal of the factors involved, fully 
recognising the shame of the Church, which through its sin and failure 
is involved in the world’s disorder. The Council was composed of 
delegates coming from conflicting economic and political orders, and 
yet was able to agree on so much. The Report begins with a searching 
examination of the antecedents which have produced the present dis- 
order. It was agreed that the doctrine of the liberty of man to be a 
free agent, responsible to God and his neighbour, is fundamental to 
the Christian conception of society. “‘Any tendencies in State and so- 
ciety depriving man of the possibility of acting responsible are a denial 
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of God’s intention for man. A responsible society is one where free- 
dom is the freedom of men who acknowledge responsibility to justice 
and public order, and where those who hold political authority or eco- 
nomic power are responsible for its exercise to God and the people 
whose welfare is affected by it.” Any attempt to limit the freedom of 
the Church, to deny political freedom, and to substitute propaganda for 
truth is condemned outright. But, both the good and the evil things 
in Communism and in Capitalism are set out. There are both good 
and bad things in each. This is better than a wholesale condemnation 
of either. It is recognised that the failure of the Church and of Chris- 
tians has often produced the conditions out of which the evil things 
in Communism spring. The Church has often been and still is in some 
places on the side of vested interests. The revolt of multitudes against 
social and economic injustice is not in itself an evil thing. The em- 
phasis in Communism on human equality and racial equality is an em- 
phasis which Christianity prepared the way for, but which many 
Christians are slow to allow. “It is a great human tragedy that so 
much that is good in motives and aspirations of many Communists and 
of those whose sympathies they win has been transformed into a force 
that engenders new forms of injustice and oppression, and that what 
is true in Communist teaching should be used to give convincing power 
to untrustworthy propaganda. Christians should recognise with con- 
trition that many Churches are involved in the forms of economic in- 
justice and racial discrimination which have created the conditions 
favourable to Communism, and that the atheism and the anti-religious 
teaching of Communism are in part a reaction to the chequered record 
of a professedly Christian Society.”’ 


The points of Christian conflict with Communism are clearly 
stated: (1) the Communist promise of complete redemption of man 
in history; (2) the belief that a particular class (the proletariat) is 
free from the sins which afflict all men; (3) the matrialistic and de- 
terministic teaching; (4) the ruthless methods employed by Commun- 
ists to achieve their ends. In the same way, with Capitalism it is recog- 
nised that there are conflicts with Christianity, though it is admitted 
that exploitation in many places has been greatly modified by the in- 
fluence of Trade Unions and social legislation. Nevertheless: (1) 
Capitalism tends to subordinate the meeting of human needs to the 
economic advantages of those in power ; (2) it tends to produce serious 
inequalities; (3) it has developed a practical form of materialism by 
placing the greatest emphasis upon success in making money; (4) it 
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has kept the people subject to a kind of fate which has taken the form 
of recurrent social catastrophies and mass unemployment. “The 
Christian Church rejects both ideologies and should seek to draw men 
away from the false assumption that these are the only alternatives.” 
We have a responsibility to seek new creative solutions. Anyhow, the 
Church has a wider concern than a merely spiritual redemption which 
has no concern for this life. 


In the same way the Report of Section 1V, which dealt with Inter- 
national Disorder, is most comprehensive. The subject of war receives 
full treatment. The advance here, it seems to me, is the recognition of 
the fact that “the tradition of a just war, requiring a just cause and a 
use of just means” is now challenged in the modern world of atomic 
power. “Law may require the sanction of force, but when war breaks 
out, force is used on a scale which tends to destroy the basis on which 
law exists.”” When the question is asked, Can war now be an act of 
justice?, it is admitted that we cannot answer unanimously, but the 
variation of answers has nothing to do with the various Churches to 
which we belong. In all Churches there are those who will answer in 
one of three different ways: (1) those who hold that, even though 
entering a war may be a Christian’s duty in particular circumstances, 
with its mass destruction, modern warfare can never be an act of 
justice; (2) those who still hold that in the absence of a truly inter- 
national force, military action is th ultimate sanction of rule and law, 
and citizens must be taught that it is their duty to defend the law by 
force if necessary ; (3) those who refuse military service of any kind. 
A deep sense of perplexity is admitted, but meantime the Churches 
must continue to hold in their fellowship Christians of all three classes, 
‘who are prepared to submit themselves to the will of God in the light 
of such guidance as may be vouchsafed to them.” A vital point is made 
when it is asserted that the Churches must attack the root causes of war. 
They must stand for the maintenance of good faith, resist imperialistic 
pretensions, promote the multilateral reduction of armaments, and 
combat indifference and despair. War is not inevitable as some teach. 
Again, there was the strongest condemnation of racial discrimination 
and a confession of the sin of the Church in the face of the fact that 
in some parts of the world she shares in it. 


The Report closed with ‘A Declaration on Religious Liberty’ 
which asserted that: (1) every person has a right to determine his 
own faith and creed; (2) every person has the right to express his 
religious beliefs in worship, teaching and practice, and to proclaim the 
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implications of his beliefs for relationships in a social and political 
community (note this full emphasis, for in some countries where it is 
asserted that religious freedom exists, it is no more than freedom to 
worship, which is not religious freedom at all) ; (3) every person has 
a right to associate with others and to organise with them for religious 
purposes; (4) every religious organisation, formed or maintained by 
action in accordance with the rights of individual persons, has the 
right to determine its policies and practices for the accomplishment of its 
chosen purposes. State interference with Churches is thus condemned. 


There were other matters which came before the Council, such as 
the Jewish question, the condition of displaced persons, the ministry 
of women, and a very full report on the ministry of laymen. When one 
remembers the tension between ‘catholic’ and ‘protestant,’ it is not amaz- 
ing that in ‘The Message,’ accepted and set out by the whole Council, 
there should appear these words, “Here in Amsterdam we have com- 
mitted ourselves afresh to Christ, and have covenanted with one an- 
other in constituting this World Council of Churches. We intend to 
stay together. We call upon Christian congregations everywhere to 
endorse and fulfill this covenant in their relations one with another. 
In thankfulness.to God we commit the future to Him.” As we think 
of the tension between European pessimism and American optimism, it 
is not amazing that ‘The Message’ closes with these words, “It is not 
in man’s power to banish sin and death from the earth, to create the 
unity of the Holy Catholic Church. But it is within the power of 
God. He has given us at Easter the certainty that His purpose will be 
accomplished. But by our acts of obedience and faith we can on earth 
set up signs which point to the coming victory. Till the day of that 
victory our lives are hid with Christ in God, and no earthly disillusion 
or distress or power of hell can separate us from Him. As those who 
wait in confidence and joy for their deliverance, let us give ourselves 
to those tasks which lie to our hands, and so set up signs that men 
may see.” 
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THE GREAT NEW FACT OF OUR TIME 
By 
HAMPTON ADAMS 


HE late Archbishop Temple of Canterbury called the World 
Council of Churches “The Great New Fact of Our Time.” He 
did not live to see it consummated, but while he served as presi- 
dent of the provisional committee in the early years of the war he saw 
that it was the one strong bond of unity in a World split asunder. 
There was an eager anticipation of the establishment of the World 
Council of Churches in the Christian world. For two years preceding 
the First Assembly the news was heralded that well over a hundred—it 
came to be one hundred and thirty-five—of the communions of Chris- 
tendom would send representatives to Amsterdam in the summer of 
1948 to establish the World Council of Churches. It was known that 
the First Assembly would not confine itself to matters of organization, 
that for two years Christian scholars from nearly all major branches of 
the church, except the Roman Catholic Church, had been writing a 
series of studies on the theme that had been adopted for this First 
Assembly, ““The World’s Disorder and God’s Design.” It was known, 
too, that this subject had been broken down into four sub-topics: 
“The Universal Church in God’s Design.” 
“The Witness of the Church to God’s Design.” 
“The Church and the Disorder of Society.”’ 
“The Church and the International Disorder.” 


The churches had been informed that their delegates and alternates 
would be divided into four sections to study respectively these four 
topics. It was announced far in advance that after two weeks of de- 
liberation this First Assembly of the World Council would make 
known the results of its studies and release to the world a message. 


Those who were following the development of the plans and pro- 
grams of the World Council were sufficiently advised not to expect 
too much of this First Assembly. Our churches had not been deluded 
into believing that the World Council would immediately sweep away 
historic denominationalism and achieve the complete organic unity of 
the church. The World Council has no commission to unite the 
churches. It was intended to be what its name suggests, a council of 
churches. Not many informed churchmen were naive enough to be- 
lieve that when these representatives from every continent and from 
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nearly all the branches of the church came together at Amsterdam that 
all their differences would melt and they would miraculously be of 
one mind. 

We found, however, upon returning from Amsterdam that many 
representatives of the secular press had passed adverse judgment on 
Amsterdam because it did not produce a united church and because it 
could not resolve all the differences which it exposed. This unjustified 
judgment on the World Council was made on false premises. As one 
of the persons who had the coveted privilege of being a part of the 
Amsterdam Conference, as an alternate delegate, it seems to me that 
four achievements of the First Assembly of the World Council will 
have lasting significance. 

The establishment of the World Council of Churches was the 
foremost achievement of Amsterdam. Streams of church history that 
have been running separately since the Fourth Century and that had 
divided again and again since the Sixteenth Century flowed together 
as a mighty river at Amsterdam. The trend was changed. The trend 
from separating was changed to a trend of collaborating. Amsterdam 
did not initiate this trend. It was born in the hearts of Christians of 
nearly all denominations who have brooded over the broken Body of 
Christ. This trend was given direction at Edinburgh at the first 
meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1910, a conference 
which the late Archbishop Temple, then a student, served as a page, and 
from which he got the initial vision that made him a great ecumenical 
leader. The trend was given impetus at Stockholm in 1925, in 
Lausanne in 1927, in Jerusalem in 1928, in Oxford and Edinburgh in 
1937 and in Madras in 1938. 

Against the background of church history see the picture in the 
concert hall in Amsterdam about noon on Monday, August 23, 1948. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury is presiding. He is the head of the 
Anglican Church and the chief representative of the Episcopal bodies 
of the world. The tradition that he represents goes back to the English 
Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. Sitting beside Archbishop 
Fisher of Canterbury is another of the five presidents of the provisional 
committee, Archbishop Eidem of Sweden, representing the Lutheran 
tradition that goes back to the beginning of Protestantism. But there 
is a still much older tradition represented by these five presidents. 
There is at the Archbishop of Canterbury’s extreme left Germanos, 
Oecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople, representing the Old 
Catholic Churches that trace their origin to the Fourth Century, which 
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broke with the Roman Catholic Church in 1054 (‘the great schism’’). 
At the table of presidents sits Dr. March Boegner, President of the 
Federation of Evangelical Churches of France, and our own Dr. John 
R. Mott. The Archbishop of Canterbury recognizes Dr. Boegner who 
reads the resolution of the provisional committee calling for the estab- 
lishment of the World Council. The resolution is passed unanimously. 
There is hearty applause for a moment, and without directive from the 
president, the Assembly becomes silent, very silent, gratefully and 
prayerfully silent. Then the Archbishop of Canterbury asks the dele- 
gates to stand and he prays, using not one of the great historic prayers 
from the Book of Common Prayer but a prayer that came in that mo- 
ment from his own heart. 


That is the picture of an epochal hour which changed a trend 
toward division that began in the Fourth Century and that has been 
accelerated since the Sixteenth Century. All of the churches repre- 
sented, by their vote in that hour, said, ‘‘We are one in Christ.” On 
the last day of the Assembly, the next week, in the message that they 
sent out to the Christian world, these representatives again, speaking 
for their churches, said: “We intend to stay together.” The Roman 
Catholics were not there, the Southern Baptists of the United States 
were not there, and the Russian Church was not there, but all the other 
major bodies in Christendom were there. Amsterdam surely marked 
the change of a trend. 


The second significant achievement of Amsterdam was that it 
was a truly representative conference. The ecumenical movement be- 
gan, as all important movements have to begin, with the initiative of 
individuals. At the age of twenty-eight I was a delegate to the Stock- 
holm Conference. That in itself is a strong indication that the Con- 
ference on Life and Work in the Swedish capital in 1925 was not a 
representative conference. I went to Stockholm because the late Dr. 
Peter Ainslie invited me to go and saw to it that I was made a dele- 
gate and given voting power. It is to that experience that I owe my 
early interest in the ecumenical movement. But when we returned from 
Stockholm where we had had fellowship with leaders from all over 
the world, we realized that Stockholm to a very large measure was a 
conference of individuals rather than a conference of the churches. 
That was not so at Amsterdam. The International Convention of 
Disciples of Christ at Denver in 1939 voted that our brotherhood 
should have membership in the World Council. Ours was one of the 
first of the communions to vote on the proposition issued from Utrecht, 
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Holland, in 1938 that a World Council be established. Our delegates 
and alternates were elected by the International Convention in Buffalo 
in 1947. All of the voting delegates and all of the alternates at Amster- 
dam were the authorized representatives of their respective denomina- 
tions or confessions. The World Council of Churches therefore is 
truly a creature of the member churches. It is by the deliberate action 
of the almost one hundred and fifty affiliated churches that the World 
Council has come into being. (One hundred and fifty denominations 
or communions voted membership in the World Council but only one 
hundred and thirty-five sent representatives to Amsterdam. ) 


The third achievement of the World Council of Churches is that 
it was able in its very First Assembly to face courageously and in the 
Spirit of Christ the critical differences of doctrine and outlook within 
this new fellowship of churches. The secular press that seems so 
uninformed about the church as not even to understand the vocabulary 
of the church pounced on these differences as though they were a sud- 
den and frightful discovery of Amsterdam. There are differences of 
vast dimension among those who were at Amsterdam and between the 
churches that they represent. Some of us would be discouraged if 
those critical matters had not been faced in the First Assembly, but the 
delegates were confronted by them. Of course these differences could 
not be resolved in one meeting. They go deep into the life and tradi- 
tions of the churches. They may never be resolved completely. There 
was, however, a discovery at Amsterdam. It was that the churches can 
have ecumenical fellowship in Christ and that they can recognize that 
they are one in Christ, even though these differences exist. 


The differences are very great and in some instances very grave. 
The first difference that met us in Amsterdam was external and super- 
ficial and real and disturbing. It was the difference in appearance. 
The delegates from America were well dressed; many of the others 
were not. 

The American Christians who went to Amsterdam, though not 
Utopian nor living in a fool’s paradise, still have a measure of Christian 
optimism about the possibility of making the world better. The out- 
look of Christians from many other places is one of despair. A thing 
to ponder is that about the only optimism in the world today is in 
America. 

This despair in the world has had a profound effect on the theo- 
logical thought of the world, especially on the theological thought of 
continental Europe, especially has it affected the doctrine of man. Be- 
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cause of their experiences it is more difficult for them to find in the 
Bible evidence for the conclusions that they have in reality drawn from 
their own experience to the effect that man can do no good, that he is 
helpless and that God cannot and wills not to use him. 


This was a great barrier; it was indeed a “theological curtain.” 
[ shall illustrate this from one of the happenings in the section in which 
| worked on “The Witness of the Church,” or evangelism. Bishop 
Wilhelm Staehlin, of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Germany, 
was asked to tell our section about the development of the liturgical 
movement within the German Church. He prefaced his statement by 
saying that the German people had been fed on lies for so long that 
they no longer believe the spoken word even when it is spoken from 
the pulpit and, therefore, he said the German ministers are emphasizing 
the more extensive use of liturgical worship through which they may 
mediate the Gospel to the people. When he had finished his exposition 
of the liturgical movement (about which he has written an important 
book which may be translated into English), Dr. Hillyer Straton, well 
known Baptist minister of Boston, asked a very American question: 
“Bishop Staehlin, what are the results of this effort?’ To this the 
German Bishop retorted, “I have no interest in that question.” He was 
not meaning to be rude. He was saying that he had no concern with 
what happened after he, and those associated with him, had done their 
Christian duty as they saw it. This is a general attitude. It is born 
out of the despair of seeing all hopes fade, cities devastated, and people 
morally sick and degenerate. 


It is because the continental churches in general have not concerned 
themselves with the life of man on earth, but only with their souls, that 
influences were allowed to be loosed on the continent of Europe which 
have brought about the present predicament. The American churches 
need the profound experience of God that has come to many European 
churchmen in their sufferings. They know beyond a doubt that God 
never leaves us nor forsakes us. The European churchman in turn 
needs to believe with many American churches that it is God’s design 
that this be made a better world, a design that can be realized only when 
men believe that they can be workers together with God to the end that 
His Kingdom may come and His will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 


The fourth achievement at Amsterdam was the adoption of a con- 
stitution which guarantees the democracy of the World Council of 
Churches. There were some persons who in the words of Dr. John 
McKay of Princeton were afraid that Amsterdam might attempt to 
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Romanize Protestantism. It has never been the intention of the leaders 
of the ecumenical movement to set up a Protestant Vatican. The 
authority and autonomy of all the member churches is to be respected 
and safeguarded by the constitution. The Council will have six presi- 
dents. It is to be directed by a Central Committee of ninety persons 
who will be elected by the Assembly. The members of the Assembly 
in turn will be appointed by their respective churches. Within the Cen- 
tral Committee there is an Executive Committee. The Executive Com- 
mittee will meet four times a year. The Central Committee will meet 
once a year. The Assembly will meet every five years. Dr. George 
Walker Buckner, Editor of “World Call,’ was elected a member of the 
Central Committee by the First Assembly. The World Council will 
have only the authority granted to it by the member churches. 
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OUR MISSIONARY TASK 
By 
A. C. Watters, A. M., Pu. D. 


UR LORD’S Great Commission, delivered to His disciples prior 
to His ascension, is very rightly the most quoted text on the 
subject of Christian Missions. ‘Go ye therefore, and teach all 

nations, baptising them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
| have commanded you: and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” 

I like to connect with this that portion of His prayer before Geth- 
semane which reads: “I pray for them also which shall believe on me 
through their word; that they all may be one; . . . that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent Me.” 


It is a sad reflection that in our generation, nineteen hundred years 
later, the vast majority of people now living are still ignorant of the 
saving power that is in Christ Jesus, that even His name means nothing 


to them. It is true that in most lands the Christian Church has now 
her representatives, but vast masses of people have not yet been reached 
by them. 


Let us very briefly survey some historical facts. 


Amidst great persecutions the Church of New Testament times 
made magnificent headway. The Christians who were scattered abroad 
took their new faith with them wherever they went. Churches were 
rapidly established from amongst the Jews in Judea, Galilee and Sa- 
maria; and beyond the bounds of Palestine into Syria, Phoenicia and 
Cyprus: and then the church in the great city of Antioch accepted into 
the faith Grecian converts from outside Judaism. That church also 
had the distinction of sending out the great missionaries, Paul and 
Barnabus. The record of the church’s expansion through the journey- 
ings of Paul forms the major and latter portion of the Acts of the 
Apostles. It is unnecessary for me to go into detail here concerning 
his adventurous and heroic enterprises, or to narrate the many trials 
and hardships he endured for the gospel’s sake. But I would direct 
your attention to one part of his final charge to Timothy. 


He was then a prisoner in Rome, expecting death as a martyr in 
the near future. “I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my 
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departure is at hand.” He might have been excused had his thoughts 
dwelt mainly upon himself and his miseries. He might also have con- 
tented himself with the knowledge that he had run a good race, that 
he had fought a good fight; and have left the future in the hands of 
the next generation without making it a concern of his own. But 
listen to these words: 


“Thou therefore, my son, be strong in the grace that is in Christ 
Jesus. And the things that thou hast heard of me among many wit- 
nesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to 
teach others also.” 


Jesus had emphasised that the apostles should teach their converts 
the things He had commanded, and Paul in this injunction to Timothy 
seems to stress the same point. He obviously believed it to be im- 
portant that what he himself had taught should be passed on faithfully 
to succeeding generations. 


For two more centuries after the first the Church made amazing 
headway. She gained a footing in every part of the Roman Empire; 
she encountered and successfully combated with all the prevailing re- 
ligions within that Empire; despite repeated waves of persecution and 


martyrdom she continued to grow both in power and numbers until 
Emperor Constantine himself decided to ally himself with her. 


This union of the church and state, while greatly increasing the 
church’s prestige, brought new dangers. When the Church had rest 
from without two weaknesses developed; internal divisions and an 
adulteration of the faith and practice. 


Those weaknesses continued during the Middle Ages. In that 
period of a thousand years the technique of church expansion was for 
some missionary hero to win the adherence of a heathen ruler, and then 
to baptize not only him but also his subjects. Wholesale additions of 
unconverted church members lowered the spiritual standards, and so 
we sometimes call the Middle Ages the Dark Ages. 


Out of that tunnel period there emerged the Reformation Period 
(now in its fifth century). The early Reformers were mainly con- 
cerned with securing a purification of the faith and practice of the 
church, as measured by the norm of the New Testament. - On the re- 
fusal of the Roman authorities to accept the new teaching schism re- 
sulted. In the main the countries of Northern Europe formed Na- 
tional Protestant Churches, while Southern Europe remained loyal to 
Roman Catholicism. 
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The national set-up of the new Protestant churches, with their 
articles of faith defining and safeguarding their Reformed Principles, 
made it difficult for further reforms to be added to those of the first 
generation ; with the result that later Reformers often felt compelled in 
the interest of a purer church to withdraw into further denominations. 


Within the Roman Catholic Church it is interesting to note there 
was a Counter-Reformation, one result of which was the establishment 
of Catholic Missions in America, India, and China; several centuries 
before Protestantism developed a missionary conscience. 


American history coincides with our church history. The dis- 
covery by Columbus helped to produce the Renaissance Period and the 
Protestant Reformation. The Roman Catholic Church was first in 
the field after the Spanish conquests. The founding of the thirteen 
colonies was largely a picture of the religious struggles in Western 
Europe. Their successful War of Independence introduced a new era 
not only for America, but also for the rest of the world. In the new 
atmosphere the Protestant Churches at long last were stirred to mis- 
sionary enterprise. Carey, Judson and others blazed the new trail. 


To the same period we trace the beginnings of the Restoration 


Movement of the Disciples of Christ. The stress of the Catholics had 
been on the unity of Christ’s church, on the sinfulness of sectarianism ; 
the Protestants had considered freedom to worship according to their 
conscience the all-important thing. The Disciples now developed the 
idea of a re-united Church faithful to the pattern of the New Testa- 
ment Church. Ironically enough they found themselves compelled 
very reluctantly to form a further group in order to pursue their plea. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century theirs was a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness, but in the first half of the twentieth century we 
have witnessed the remarkable growth of the Ecumenical Movement, 
culminating in the recent World Council of Churches meeting at Am- 
sterdam. Some one else will have to assess the influence of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ as a factor in this happy development. But I venture 
to say that a far more.powerful factor has been the urge to re-unity 
from the mission field. 

The weakness of a divided Christendom is bad enough in the 
homelands; but the effects are much more terrible where the mis- 
sionaries are at work. An Indian preacher once said to me, “Before 
the arrival of missionaries about 1850 my people were all united in 
their pagan religion. Today there are four social groups; those who 
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have joined the Roman Catholic Church, those who have joined the 
Lutheran Church, those who have joined the Anglican Church, and 
those who are still non-Christian. You claim that Christianity can 
unite the Hindu castes ; but it has divided our primitive tribe.” 


An Indian Christian magistrate, educated in a Presbyterian mis- 
sion, was transferred on promotion to the charge of a district over 
2,000 square miles in area. Neither the local Hindus nor the local 
Mohammedans could permit him into their social life; and when he 
attended the local Christian church he was not permitted to partake of 
Holy Communion. It was no satisfactory explanation to him when 
the resident missionary explained that it was a rule of his British 
church. In Britain such a rule would have involved no hardship on 
a Presbyterian, for he would easily have found a church of his own 
persuasion in which to worship; but for that Indian magistrate a jour- 
ney of three hundred miles each way would have been necessary. 


Can you see how cruel a thing Christian division becomes in the 
mission field? (Can you blame the Indian or the Chinaman who bids 
us compose our differences at home, and then all come with the same 
Christian message? Can you blame the highly educated hearer for 


being sceptical of Christianity, when it speaks with so many discordant 
voices? Can you see a deeper meaning in Christ’s prayer for the unity 
of His people—that the world may believe in Him? 


The sensitive missionary who wishes to be loyal to the people at 
home who are back of him and at the same time to be fair to the con- 
verts in his charge often finds himself on the horns of a dilemma. It 
is natural that he should develop a deep yearning for the healing of 
Christian divisions, and that this yearning should express itself when 
he visits the home churches. And so he has made his contribution 
to the Ecumenical Movement. — 


But even more has been done by the young Mission Churches 
themselves. They have become impatient of our Western divisions. 
They see little need for their perpetuation. They are usually minority 
groups, struggling in the face of great odds, and they have a strong 
desire to close their ranks and gain the extra strength that comes from 
unity. In China, Japan and India great mergings have already taken 
place, and others are in prospect. These young churches are heart and 
soul in the Ecumenical Movement. 


In this promising but complicated situation what part is the Mis- 
sions Department of Butler School of Religion to play? In my short 
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experience I can testify that Dr. Cory has been furnishing courses in 
the history of -Missions such as all home preachers can benefit from 
taking. This will help them with a more adequate background for 
their own work, and also equip them to lead their churches in a sus- 
tained support of the overseas missionary enterprise. From amongst 
the students there are those who wish to train for actual mission work. 
Other courses are devised to assist them in their missionary preparation, 
largely adapted to their individual needs. In view of my joining the 
staff further courses are under consideration. 


As a result of the upheavals caused by the two world wars of this 
century America is established as the wealthiest and most powerful of 
the nations. She is also the principal champion of liberty. She is also 
now constituted the chief defender of the Christian faith. 

Her principal rival would appear to be Russia. The Communist 
leaders of that country have a faith in their own ability rather than 
in God and Christianity. Theirs is a ruthless programme of alleged 
social reform, but minus the spirit of love. 


During the past half century the church herself has been too prone 


to this humanistic tendency. The doctrine of original sin was dis- 


pensed with and explained away; men might become supermen. They 
would establish the kingdom of heaven on earth. The peoples of 
Britain and Western Europe became less attentive to the calls of the 
church, and looked to the social programs of their political leaders for 
their salvation. 


In their present distress there are signs of a coming spiritual re- 
vival. Their supermen have failed them. The horrors and brutalities 
of the last war have shocked them. Never can they recall such general 
misery and poverty as now. In their disillusionment to whom can they 
turn but unto God? 


What the world needs more than anything else at the moment is 
the teaching of the simple gospel of Jesus Christ, and the spread of His 
church with her primitive faith. Is this not our missionary task as 
Disciples? Would not five hundred Christian missionaries from 
America at work in Russia be more effective for world peace than 
five million armed troops? 

And if Russia is our present problem, what about the still more 


populous communities of China and India? What problems may they 
create for our children’s children if they be not Christianised ? 
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This is the generation of opportunity for America. Only she at 
the moment seems to have the means, and the destiny of mankind would 
appear to lie with her, as God’s instrument. And you, the Christians 
of America, have His message, for which the world is languishing. 





THE HARVEST IS PASSED 
By 


Burrus DicKINSON 


For Butler University School of Religion, September 16, 1948 


ING SOLOMON was a man of considerable enterprise. It was 
in this spirit that he built the temple for the worship of Jehovah. 
He was trying to put God at the central point in the life of his 
people. Later in his life King Solomon had other loyalties. He had 
many wives and some of them were from other nations and had gods 
other than Jehovah. King Solomon apparently authorized sacrifices 
to these other gods in order to suit the religious habits of his various 
wives. A historian says that he developed a theological flirtatiousness. 
This is an example of one of the difficulties people have in their wor- 
ship of God. 
A survey was made among university students as to their view of 
God: | 
About half said they believed in an infinitely intelligent Being. 
Another 10 per cent reported a belief in a vast, impersonal spiritual 
Source. 


More than a third had no positive belief in God. A small number 
were quite sure there is no God, but the larger group was of those who 
were not sure what they believed about God. 


People differ on the question of how they should find the authority 
of God. Some believe the authority is in the church. Some believe 
the authority is in the Bible. Some believe that each individual who 
so wills has direct access to God and can learn his will. Some believe 
God is to be sought by means other than those which are traditional. 


People differ in their viewpoint as to what they should do to 
please God. Through the ages there have been some men who have 
tried to bribe God by giving him offerings. Jesus gave us the idea 
that God wants love more than material gifts. He told us that God is 
to be worshipped with a pure mind and a pure heart. Note the word 
mind. This implies that there is some rational thinking involved if we 
are to find the will of God and carry it out. 


If you believe in God you must believe that he is eternal and that 
he favors those who trust him and who seek his will. A man who 
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trusts God is like a tree planted near a good water supply. The tree 
will always be green and will always bear fruit. The man who trusts 
God has a freshness to his viewpoints which enable him to accomplish 
good things. 

Without exception the great civilizations have developed among 
men who sought the will of God. 

James Russell Lowell challenged sceptics to find a place on the 
globe ten miles square where a man can live in decency, comfort, and 
security, where the gospel of Christ has not gone and cleared the way. 


Macaulay spoke simple truth when he said the gospel has pro- 
moted justice, mercy, freedom, the arts and sciences, good government, 
and domestic happiness. 

Anyone who takes the trouble to study history can see the relation- 
ship between the gospel and man’s progress toward civilized standards. 
In spite of this obvious fact most men do not seek the will of God with 
any degree of enthusiasm. It is not surprising that the affairs of man- 


kind go up and go down and that there are many crises. 
* 7 * 


God is eternal, but certainly man is not. The individual man goes_ 


from dust to dust. Human institutions seldom last more than a few 
years. Civilizations come and go. The civilizations of Nebuchadrez- 
zar, of Rameses, of Cyrus, of the Goths, of the Saracens, and the 
Aztecs have flourished and dissolved. 

Some day our civilization may dissolve. Some day our earth may 
disintegrate. There is nothing in either science or religion which can 
give us any sense of permanence about the physical world in which 
we live. 

We can always be optimistic about God. God is eternal. There 
is no limit to our optimism about God, but we can not always be hopeful 
about man. Nor can we always be hopeful about human institutions, 
nor about our civilization, nor about the church. 

Much of the time there is cause to be apprehensive. In God’s plan 
for the world he arranged for prophets. When the people are headed 
for trouble the prophets speak. You will remember the words of 
Jeremiah : 

“For my people have committed two evils. They have forsaken 
me, the fountain of living waters, and have hewed them out cisterns, 
broken cisterns, that can hold no water.” 
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Jesus reminded us that man can build houses on sand instead of 
on rock. The prophet sees how poorly men build. He sees men in 
houses built on sand and with their water supply in broken cisterns. 


No wonder Jeremiah exclaimed: “The harvest is past, the sum- 
mer is ended, and we are not saved.” 


Jeremiah’s comparison here is full of meaning. We know that 
men often fail to plant and cultivate a spiritual life, but when Jeremiah 
chose the agricultural cycle for his comparison, he made it clear that 
there would be another opportunity. A spiritual crop failure does not 
close the door. There will be another year and another chance for 


salvation. 
* - * 


Joan of Arc was a prophet. She went to the court of the King of 
France expecting to find devoted national leaders, and found only 
wolves fighting for scraps. She thought God would have friends 
everywhere. She discovered most men had forgotten God. Joan of 
Are ended her life a lonely person, but strong because of her faith 
in God. 

I’ve mentioned a few prophets. There are many. You can read 
the words of prophets so much that you almost develop an immunity 
to them. 

This matter of prophesy is not just an academic question. There 
is plenty of opportunity today for a Jeremiah or a Joan of Arc. 


Our relationship with Russia is full of danger. We seem to be 
doing much less than we could to bring about international coopera- 
tion and understanding. 

A basic institution of our social order, the family, is not doing too 
well. The trend seems to be toward more divorces. 

A fabulous amount of wealth and energy goes into the consump- 
tion of alcoholic liquors and into other things which are of no con- 
structive value. 

In the economic world there are foreboding clouds: the clouds of 


strikes, price fixing, and greed on the part of both capital and labor for 
monopolistic advantages. 


Even in our churches all is not well. 


Certainly a prophet can find plenty to talk about. Today, in 1948, 
the harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are not saved. 
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We are in a situation which has not been unusual in history. We 
have external enemies and we have internal weaknesses. On the one 
hand we have the opposition of nations with leaders who care nothing 
about the Christian basis of our democratic society. On the other 
hand we have millions of people who care little about anything except 
today’s pleasures. 

Our greatest danger is not in the political world, nor in the eco- 
nomic world, but in the moral world—in the church. 

If Christianity is to become a dynamic moral force it must liquidate 
its four great immoralities. E. Stanley Jones lists these: 

1. Denominationalism. 

2. The appalling dearth of reality in the religious life of great 
numbers of professed Christians. 

3. Race prejudice. 

4. Economic exploitation. 

These immoralities of the Christian church and of organized so- 
ciety are far more dangerous than the immoralities of individual people. 

There has been some progress in the last century in individual 
morality. It was just a little more than a century ago when there was 
piracy on the high seas, when murder was common in this country, 
when we had slavery, when business dealings were generally on a basis 
of Yankee shrewdness. 

Perhaps there has been some progress in the church too, but it 
falls far short of the goal. In the church we should certainly seek 
the will of God without any reservation. 

* * * 


Jesus said: 


“I pray for those who are to believe in me, that they may all be one.” 


The sectarianism which we have in the United States today is a far 
cry from the unity which Jesus hoped for. Our last census shows that 
we have more than 250 Christian sects in this country. In the great city 
of Chicago there are about 280 Catholic churches and more than 1,200 
Protestant churches, and there is not very much unity or cooperation. 


Out in the country areas there is even more sectarianism. It is not 
unusual to find as many as four or five churches in a small town of 
1,000 population. Sometimes there is bitter rivalry of a sort which 
has no place in the kingdom of God. 
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Sectarianism has been a handicap in our missionary work. The 
King of Uganda was so confused he said, “How am I to know what 
is right and what false. Every white man seems to have a different 
religion.” 

The Disciples of Christ have made Christian unity a basic element 
in their plea. We have been talking about it for more than 100 years. 
For more than 50 years we have been talking about union with the 
Baptists, but we are still in the talking stage. We are not gaining 
converts to Christianity any more rapidly than the denominational 
churches. We are not even agreed among ourselves. 


We need a new and deeper insight on this matter of Christian 
unity. If a prophet were to speak to us on what we have done about 
Christian unity, he would have to say, “The harvest is past, the sum- 
mer is ended, and we are not saved.”’ 


We have achieved some degree of unity with respect to the use of 
church music. In this chapel you sing hymns written by Catholics, 
Lutherans, Methodists, probably some by men who were not church 
members. In the Catholic church they sing hymns written by Metho- 
dists. We have a degree of unity in the use of Christian art, and even 


in some types of books about Christianity. Christian unity is not im- 
possible. Jesus did not pray for something we can not achieve if we try. 
* * * 


Christian unity does not call for uniformity. You can not be a 
good Christian unless you think, and if you think, you are going to 
come out with different conclusions than some other people. 


The responsibility of Christians was increased many times when 
the printing press was invented. Before that time the common man 
had to take his religious knowledge from an interpreter. Today every 
man can have a Bible, and every man can learn to read. There is no 
escape from the responsibility to be thoughtful about the Christian 
gospel. 

When there is the opportunity to think about the essentials of the 
Christian faith, there is no excuse for some of the trivialities we find 
today. In one little church a few miles from where I live, they have 
been arguing for three generations over the question whether their 
church shall be called the Buck Creek church or the Gregory church, 
and they have never settled the question. If you look in the newspaper 
for the announcement of the services, sometimes it is under one name, 
sometimes under the other. 
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I heard once of two elders who withdrew from a church, because 
the majority of the members wanted to have a white linen cloth over 
the communion table and these two men thought it was wrong. 


In my own church we have wasted hours arguing about the rules 
for the use of our Parish Hall. 

Just where are we today in the church on the subject of racial 
discrimination? There can be no true Christian brotherhood until this 
problem is solved. Our scientific knowledge offers proof that there is 
no essential difference among the races. It is simply a question of 
social custom and tradition—a question which can be solved if we ap- 
ply the Christian ethic. 

What is the church doing about economic exploitation? Generally 
we have evaded the problem and turned it over to the labor unions and 
the courts and the trade associations. We are weak in that area because 
we have made no provision for church leaders to study economic prob- 
lems on a basis of equality with those who work in this field for govern- 
ment, for industry, and for labor. 

In the field of money, our national government has committed a 
great sin within the last few years. It is obvious to those who under- 
stand our system of money and credit. It would be a good subject for 
preaching, but it seems to have been un-noticed by our church leaders. 


The church does miss some opportunities. To some people the 
church seems ineffective. One college student who served in the 
army said: 

“T find myself highly confused. I don’t believe in any organized 
religion, but I do believe in the innate goodness of man. I believe in 
the Christian virtues, but not the Christian religion.” 


Another war veteran said: 


“After seeing many of the habitual church goers killed, and realiz- 
ing they prayed as much, perhaps more than I, I decided that prayer 
had no survival value for me. To be sure, I still prayed, but it seems 
to me now it was a case of being on the safe side if I did not get killed. 
I don’t believe in the hereafter now that I’m leading a less hazardous 
life, but at the same time it seems like a good idea to keep on the good 
side of whatever powers there may be. There is no point in shoveling 
coal if one has a chance for playing a harp.” 

Here were two men who believed in God and who wanted to live 
good lives, but they do not see how the church can help them. That is 
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the greatest challenge for you. We need a church that will seem real 
to all of the people. We need preaching that hits the nail on the 
head—without splitting the wood. 


These two young men had some understanding of the Christian 
virtues. Probably they had some contact with a chaplain in the army. 
They have made some progress toward understanding the Christian 
way of life. There are millions of people like that, people who are at 
the threshold. A unified church, free from trivialities, could win them. 


The responsibility of the church leader today is a big one, because 
we can go all over the world and we know just what our problem is. 
Ten pagans are born for each person who is converted to Christianity. 
The Mohammedans are converting more people than are the Christians. 
In the Orient we have only thirteen missionaries for every million of 
population. That is where we stand today. We have almost forgotten 
the great commission. 


Long, long ago there was a saying, “The fathers have eaten the 
sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” When men be- 
lieved this statement, they had little feeling of personal responsibility 
for their own lives, or for the future. They could blame their fathers 
for everything. 


Jeremiah changed the saying. He said that if a man ate sour 
grapes he himself would suffer. Every man has a chance to do or not 
to do. Where there lies a responsibility, the man with a conscience 
can not escape. 


Some of you men (and women) have superior intellectual ability. 
Some of you have gifts of speaking. Some of you have talents for 
writing. Some of you have talents for personal counseling. Some of 
you have special ability for dramatic presentations. I do not know you 
individually, but I do know that you have talents which can be used to 
build the kingdom of God. 


Even if your talents are very great, you have no cause to be con- 
ceited about them. But even more important, you have no right to be 
irresponsible about your talents. They have been given to you in trust. I 
pray that you use your talents wisely and diligently to build the kingdom. 

If men like you put your talents to the task, some day a prophet 
can smile, and say: “The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and 
we are saved.” 











BOOK REVIEWS 


THe Worvp’s GREATEST SHORT Story. By Frederick Sommer. 
Carpenter Press, Oswego, Kansas, 1948. 166 p. $1.50. 


This is a very delightful book written by a veteran Minister who 
has found satisfaction through the years in discoursing upon the 
world’s greatest short story. There are many illuminating and inform- 
ing works upon the parables, from the days of Origen down to the 
present, but none which to our recollection combines pleasure and profit 
in such charming fashion as is true of the present volume. The ser- 
mons are based upon sections of the text, as we have it in the fifteenth 
chapter of Luke and focus attention upon the different aspects of the 
narrative as the story moves along. The average reader will experience 
a certain degree of astonishment when he begins to realize how truly 
encyclopedic is this limpid description of what happened in the family 
of the “certain man who had two sons.’ At a time when materialism is 
more widely dominant than it has been for many years, a book like this 
is especially needed. It brings one back to the old paths and to the 
everlasting truths of experience. Beginning with the Fascist and Na- 
tional Socialist movements in Europe, the youth of the period between 
the First and Second World Wars were taught that Christian idealism 
is out of date and that only the cold bare realism of Hitler and Mus- 
solini, with their concentration camps, their sacrifice of the individual 
to the state, and their cold-blooded race antagonisms, could survive into 
the future. The rule of the dictators was short-lived, but their philoso- 
phy has not yet entirely disappeared. Even in America, money, pleas- 
ure, and material satisfactions of all kinds appear to dominate the aver- 
age man’s thinking. Like other nations we, too, are pursuing an orgy 
of inflation which can only end in one way. Books like this help to 
call us back to our moorings and to the certain triumph of the things 
that are unseen and eternal. We are impressed with the idea that this 
delightful volume would make an especially appropriate Christmas or 
birthday anniversary remembrance for any thoughtful young person 
who has been exposed to the influences of a Christian home. 


Pocket Biste HANpBooK. By Henry H. Halley. Henry H. Halley, 
Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinois. (1948). 764 p. $2.00. 


This is edition Number Eighteen for one of the most popular, if 
not the most widely known of Bible handbooks published in America. 
The author began getting out these abbreviated commentaries when he 
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discovered, as a result of his popular platform readings, that the ordi- 
nary person needed a practical Biblical encyclopedia which he could 
carry about in his coat pocket. Halley started in to supply the need and 
did the job so well that his book has now passed through its eighteenth 
edition, something of a record for any publication to achieve. The 
book has grown from a few pages to a thick volume which is still size- 
able enough to fit the average coat pocket. As to the quality of the 
material, we need say only that it is admirably adapted for its intended 
purpose. Technical specialists will not find it very attractive, but the 
average individual who simply wants to understand the text will get 
what he desires. We have used Halley’s book ever since it first made 
its appearance and we expect to keep on consulting it as long as we have 
need for such a volume. 





